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The Architeeture 


HE ARCHITECTURE OF “CORIO- 


LANUS” AT THE LYCEUM 
THEATRE : BY R. PHENE 
SPIERS, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. ILLUS- 


TRATED BY THE ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS OF SIR LAURENCE ALMA- 
TADEMA, R.A. 


More than twenty years have passed since 
Sir Henry Irving commissioned Sir Laurence 
Alma-Tadema to design a series of scenes to 
illustrate Shakespeare’s play of “‘ Coriolanus,” in 
order that it might be set forth with pictorial 
magnificence and the archeological knowledge in 
which Sir Laurence excels among painters. 
Within the last few years, 


however, great 


changes have taken place in theatre scenes, and 
it has become the custom not only to limit the 
number of scenes, but to build them up in a more 
or less solid manner on the stage, trusting to the 


of ‘‘ Cortolanus.” 3 


by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s theatre 
last year, there was only one scene. Variety of 
effect was obtained there, however, by a dexterous 
employment of the electric light, so that one 
came away with an.impression, at all events, that 
considerable changes had been made during the 
course of the play. In the production, however, 
of any of Shakespeare’s plays, and more especially 
of ‘Coriolanus,” not only is it impossible to 
curtail the number of scenes, but they must be of 
such a nature as to allow of their rapid shifting. 
In the third act, for instance, there are six scenes, 
two of them, No. 3 and No. 5 (viz., the Forum in 
Rome), being the same, but separated from one 
another by No. 4 (a camp outside the walls of 
Rome), which required the whole stage. Scene 
No. 2, the hall in Aufidius’s house, was represented 
by a single drop scene, but in all the others 
numerous side slips were required, the quick 
setting and resetting of which must have taxed 














intervals between the acts to replace one by 
In the play of ‘“‘ Herod,” brought out 


the resources of the stage manager and _ his 


another. assistants. 




























Accustomed as we have become of late to the 
solid nature of modern scenes, and critical there- 
fore as to the illusion produced by them in 
comparison with the drop scenes and side wings 
of old times, it is remarkable that Sir Laurence 
should have been able, with the latter only, to 
convey an impression of solidity in his represen- 
tations which holds its own even when matched 
with the single spectacle in ‘‘ Herod.” 

In the course of our description of the more 
important architectural scenes of the piece we 
shall have occasion to refer to the constructive 
genius of Sir Laurence, which suggests that, if he 
had not elected in-his younger days to become 
a painter, he might have taken a remarkable 
position as an architect. His interpretation, 
based on the most profound archeological research, 
of the variety of design in Etruscan architecture, 
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4 The Architecture 


comes to us virtually as a revelation, and we still 
keep well within the mark when we assert that 
no piece has ever been represented on the stage 
which approaches in its architectural illustrations 
that which has been set forth in the scenery of 
**Coriolanus.”’ For the moment, however, we are 
inclined to press his claim to be a great designer 
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of ‘ Cortolanus.”’ 


of scenes in that he has been able, with the 
ephemeral materials of canvas and strips of wood, 
to produce the illusion of solid architectural 
forms. This, we imagine, is mainly due to the 
fact that, when undertaking his task twenty years 
ago, he commenced by making a small model of 
the proscenium and stage of the Lyceum, 
measuring about two feet wide by 
twenty-one inches high, designing first 
a proscenium of his own, which, un- 
fortunately, is partially hidden in the 
theatre, but of which we are able here 
to reproduce an illustration, taken from 
the original water-colour drawing. In 
this model Sir Laurence designed all 
his scenes to scale, making a series of 
water-colour drawings of the drop 
scenes and side wings, the former cut 
out above the silhouette of the distant 
temples, so as to allow of those effects 
of sky which now, owing to the 
employment of the electric light, have 
added an additional attraction to 
modern scenes. (The beauty of the 
sky with the rising sun in the camp 
near Rome, presumably at Corioli 
(Act III., Scene 4), and the moonlight 
scene at. Antium (Act III., Scene 1), 
owe their conception and brilliance to 
the powerful effects of the electric 
light.) The various side wings of the 
more important scenes were all separ- 
ately designed, represented in water- 
colour, mounted on card, and cut out 
so that Sir Laurence could judge of 
their actual effect in his model, and it 
is in this way we imagine that he has 
been able to convey to the spectator 
that appearance of solidity which from 
every point in the house suggests a 
truthful representation of the built-up 
scenes which of late have been em- 
ployed on the modern stage. By Sir 
Laurence’s kindness we are allowed to 
illustrate this article by reproductions 
of his original water-colour drawings 
of the side wings. These will be 
noticed in detail when describing the 
scenes. Returning to the proscenium, 
Sir Laurence has assumed that the 
great beam which spanned the opening 
of the stage was sheathed with bronze, 
and we see here represented 
in relief his interpretation 
of the painted decorations 








SIDE WING: THE “TRIBUNF,” FROM THE 
ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR. 


which are found in _ the 
Etruscan tombs, in which 
one cannot help béing struck 
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The Architecture of ‘‘ Coriolanus.”’ 5 


with the resemblance his representation bears 
to Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

In the original play there were five acts and 
twenty-two scenes. These have been condensed 
into three acts and ten scenes. Two of these are 
the camps in the forest, which need not detain us, 
except that in the campscene (Act III., No. 4), 
the battlemented walls and some of the temples 
of Corioli are seen in the distance. 

The scenes in Rome comprise the Forum, two 
street scenes, the interior of the Senate-house, 
called the ‘‘ Capitol” (the title given in the original 
play), and the interior of the house of Coriolanus. 
The other three scenes represent the exterior of 
the house of Tullus Aufidius, the entrance hall of 
the same, and the Forum, all in Antium—the 
latter in the synopsis of scenery called ‘‘a public 
place,” as in the original. 

The period given in the same synopsis is B.C. 
494-490, fifteen years after the establishment of 
the Republic and forty years after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins. Already 120 years earlier the 
Etruscans had, under Tarquinius Priscus, drained 
the marshes of the Forum by means of the cloaca 
maxima, and forty years later Servius Tullius had 
enclosed the seven hills with walls. The most 
famous temple existing at the period we are now 
describing (494 B.C.) was that of Jupiter Capito- 
linus on the Capitol founded by Tarquinius 
Priscus, and inaugurated by Tarquinius Superbus 
in 509 B.c. It was consecrated to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, and was the most luxurious of all 
the earlier temples. There was a still earlier 
temple also onthe Capitol dedicated to Vejovis, 
said to have been founded by Romulus, and a 
temple dedicated to Diana was built by Servius 
Tullius on the Aventine Hill, who also dedicated 
a temple to Fortune. In the Forum itself were 
the temples of Saturn, of Janus, and of Castor, 
in the Forum Boarium a temple of Mater Matuta, 
and near the Circus Maximus a temple of Mer- 
cury. All these temples were rebuilt in the latter 
years of the Republic, so that there remains only 
the tradition of their existence. There is one 
other temple to be mentioned, that of Ceres in 
the Forum Boarium. This was built three years 
before the period we are now considering, and 
although it has long ago disappeared, additional 
interest is given to it from the fact that it is pro- 
bably the example which was in Vitruvius’s mind 
when he gave his somewhat meagre description of 
a Tuscan temple. It is evident that he attached 
but little importance to it, and only included it as 
necessary to complete his glossary of the Orders. 
Sir Laurence, however, has availed himself of the 
general description given, and supplemented it by 
his acquaintance with the large collection of terra- 
cotta cornices, slabs, and figures which have been 
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discovered of late years, such as those which now 
exist in the museums at Florence and Rome, and 
in our own British Museum. There are, however, 
two other important sources from which he would 
seem to have derived his inspiration, viz., the 
Etruscan and Lycian tombs. On the former he 
has based the architecture of his streets and of 
the interior of the house of Coriolanus (to which 
some early work found in Pompeii has given a 
greater reality), and to the Lycian tombs is 
partly due the remarkable series of examples of 
timber construction in the principal scenes, to 
which we shall draw attention later on. 








In one of the tombs at Vulci the battens carrying 
the mortar in which the tiles were bedded are 
shown, so that there seemed to have been the 
most minute observance of constructional details. 
Many of these tombs have been known for a very 
long time, but it remained for Sir Laurence to 
breathe life into them, and to reproduce them 
in representation of an important architectural 
style in which we find the foundation of Roman 
Imperial architecture. 

The Etruscan tombs, however, reproduce only 
the interiors of the houses; for the exteriors it 
was necessary to go further afield, and in the 





























CENTRE BACKGROUND OF THE ROMAN FORUM SCENE: FROM THE 


ORIGINAL DRAWING BY SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


In the Etruscan and Lycian tombs their artists 
sought to perpetuate in the architecture of the 
tomb of the deceased and in its decoration that 
which existed in his dwelling-house. In the rock- 
cut tombs at Cervetri we find the representation 
of the atrium or hall of a house with, in some 
cases, the square piers which supported the roof. 
The cubicles in which the bodies were laid re- 
called the chambers which led out of and were 
lighted from the atrium. In the ceilings of these 
tombs we find carved literal copies of the beams 
and rafters which carried the tile roof, as also the 
compluvium, giving light and air to the atrium. 


Lycian tombs Sir Laurence found those repre- 
sentations in stone of primitive timber structures 
of Asia Minor, on which he has based chiefly the 
work at Antium. The latter, being an important 
port on the coast, must have been in constant 
communication with the traders from Asia Minor, 
so that there may have been a direct connection 
between the early inhabitants of both countries ; 
but, besides that, the framing of timber follows very 
much on the same lines in all countries. The 
special advantage in the Lycian tombs lies in 
their being a more immediate copy of wood into 
stone than in any other style ; much more direct, 
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8 The Architecture of ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 


for instance, than that which we find in the 
earliest Greek Doric temples. 

Coming now to the scenes, the two most im- 
portant, so far as the number of buildings shown 
in them is concerned, are the Forums of Rome 
and Antium. In the former we imagine that the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (page 6) crowns 
the summit of the Capitol, being enclosed on three 
sides by a stoa or porticus with projecting balconies 
on an upper story. From these the matrons of 
Rome with their families may have viewed the 
ceremonies and processions of the temple. Below 
the great terrace wall which carries the court or 
sanctuary of the temple we note the Tabularium, 
which was built up against the almost vertical 
sides of the Capitoline Hill, and in which, about 
forty feet above the level of the Forum, was a 
corridor with open arcade leading from one side 
of the hill to the other. Whether at this early 
period the Etruscans had already welded the 
Greek and the Etruscan styles and employed the 
Doric columns and entablature of the former as a 
decorative adjunct to the arched openings, which 
owed their origin to the latter, is a matter for 
conjecture; at all events, the great wall which 
carries the arcade may fairly belong to the earlier 
days of Rome, as well as the steep staircase of 
sixty-seven steps on the left of same which led 
to the upper terrace. In front of the doorway 
which led to this staircase (blocked up afterwards 
when Vespasian built his temple up against the 
Tabularium) Sir Laurence shows an arched gate- 
way with a flight of steps leading down to the 
Forum. To the right of this are two of the 
shops, the taberne which at one time 
surrounded the Forum, dating from the earliest 
days of the Republic and disappearing only under 
the Empire. On the right of these shops is an 
octastyle temple, with a double peristyle of 
columns in front, all built in stone but with a roof 
of red tiles. The absence of the peristyle on each 
side shows its Etruscan parentage, the double row 
of columns its Greek element. 


nova, 


Balancing this, on 
the opposite side, is a genuine Etruscan temple 
with its widely-projecting eaves. In early days 
and in less important structures these projecting 
eaves were deemed necessary to protect the walls 
built either in crude brick or in rubble stone with 
clay mortar, as also the stucco facing and the 
paintings with which it was embellished. The 
front of this temple, which might have been the 
Temple of Saturn, dedicated in 497 B.c., consists 
of two columns in-antis. In this and in other 
examples we notice the preference of Sir Lau- 
rence for the square piers or ante at the angles 
instead of the column as in Greek temples. With 
the Greek peristyle the column at the angle was 
almost a necessity, architecturally speaking, as 


the temple was isolated and seen on all sides, but 
the Etruscan and Roman temples were rarely 
orientated, and, as a rule, were designed with 
but one important front either to face a forum 
or to be seen from one side only, so that Sir 
Laurence’s preference may be correct archzo- 
logically ; artistically there can be no doubt that 
he has given solidity and dignity to his Etruscan 
temples in adopting the square angle pier. The 
architrave of the temple we are speaking of is 
enriched with some of those terra-cotta slabs 
the original models of which are now in the 
museum at Florence. 

The roof sets forth an original treatment of the 
projecting eaves, which is not only a brilliant 
conception from the artist’s point of view, but 
in its design shows how closely Sir Laurence 
follows the proper constructional requirements 
of such a feature. In order to realise this it 
is only necessary to visit Covent Garden and 
look at Inigo Jones’s church. There the eaves 
are supported by the mutuli spoken of by 
Vitruvius, beams 7 ft. long and 6” x 8” in section 
resting on the wall and carrying the boarding 
which supports the gutter and part of roof; but 
Sir Laurence seemed to have felt that these pro- 
jecting mutuli looked weak, so he added additional 
members underneath. From the wall for the 
first third of the projection the mutul: have the 
thickness of three beams; for the second third, 
two; and for the outer portion, one; the extra 
thicknesses being treated as corbels. The coupling 
of these together is shown in the drawing (page 7). 
The result is extremely happy, and it imparts a 
new treatment to projecting eaves, which, so far 
as we know, is quite original. 
trovato. 


Si non é vero é ben 
For the main front Sir Laurence has 
recognised that with a portico widely-projecting 
eaves are not required, and only one-third projec- 
tion is given here. The front of the temple in 
the theatre is, unfortunately, too much hidden by 
the wing on the left, but our reproduction (page 7) 
shows more than half of the main front. 

In consequence of the wide-spaced intervals 
between the columns of an Etruscan temple, the 
architrave and superstructure were always in 
wood, which was protected from the weather by 
roof tiles, cornices, and slabs of terra cotta: 
the figures in the tympanum were in the same 
material. Vitruvius, Book 3, Chapter II., speak- 
ing of the Temple of Ceres, says: “In the 
areostylos”’ (wide spaced) ‘‘the architraves are 
of wood and not of stone or marble; the different 
species of temples of this sort are clumsy, heavy 
roofed, low and wide, and their pediments are 
usually ornamented with statues of clay or brass 
gilt in the Tuscan fashion.” But Vitruvius was 


a purist, and although he had never seen any 
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SIDE WING: ENTRANCE DOORWAY OF 
A MAGNATE’S HOUSE, ANTIUM: FROM 
THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY SIR L. 
ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


Greek temples he had made a careful study of 
various works written by Greek artists, including 
the monograph of the Parthenon by its architect, 
Ictinus, and the writings of Hermogenes of 
Alabanda, who designed ‘‘ the Ionic pseudodipteral 
temple at Magnesia and the monopteral one of 
Father Bacchus at Teos.”’ He preferred, there- 
fore, the lofty temples of Greece to those of 
Etruscan design which still existed in Rome in 
his day. To the left of the temple just described 
is a side wing, which, for want of a_ better 
term, we have called the Tribune (page 4), 
a projecting portico with square piers, the origi- 
nals of which are found in the so-called ‘‘ Tomb 
of the Pilasters”’ at Cervetri, the ancient Cere. 
The square piers employed are sufficiently massive 
to allow of their carrying stone beams and slabs, 
forming a flat roof, which Sir Laurence surrounds 


of ‘ Coriolanus.”’ 


with a typical Greek balustrade, consisting of 
square stone posts let into the stone blocking- 
course, which support vertical slabs of stone 
between them. A similar balustrade occurs over 
the arched gateway (page 7) already spoken 
of, but here it is pierced to give increased 
lightness. In front of this tribune, still on the 
left, is an Etruscan costermonger’s stall in 
wood, standing on feet and painted. On this 
is a bronze brazier in which pine cones are 
being roasted for sale (the equivalent of our 
chestnuts), and round a column is hanging a 
wine skin containing, possibly, some of the wine 
of Etruria, which they say was proverbially bad. 
The stall is protected by an awning from the hot 
sun, and the empty chair suggests that commerce 
was not brisk. 

On the opposite side of the stage, on the 
extreme right, is a side wing (page 17), which 
represents the entrance doorway to some public 
building, and suggests that even at this early 
period the principles of Vitruvius might have 
been of some service. Between this and the 
temple, in the first scene, were an exedra and a 
tree masking the side walls of the temple. But 
when Coriolanus makes his entrance into Rome 
after the battle at Corioli, a gate of triumph was 
erected between the entrance doorway just referred 
to and the octastyle temple; and Sir Laurence, 
in the tracing reproduced (page 7), gives us his 
version of an Etruscan triumphal gateway, of 
more solid construction than the ephemeral 
examples erected in our days, though possessing 
the character of a temporary erection. This is 
suggested by the way in which the upper beam 
is supported on the four great square posts and 
by the wooden corbels above carrying the pro- 
jecting cornice. The hollow space left between 
these corbels would soon be taken possession of 
by birds if left as a permanent structure. The 
shields which form the chief decoration of the 
entablature are of circular form, such as were 
hung up as offerings in a temple, and were 
invariably in bronze. 

The public place or forum at Antium 
(page g) is much simpler than the Roman 
Forum. The centre is occupied by the principal 
temple with a front of four columns in-antis raised 
on a podium, with widely-projecting eaves. The 
soffit of these is parallel with the slope of the 
roof. The front is crowned with a strongly 
developed terra-cotta pediment cornice carrying 
central and side acroteria. In front of the tem- 
ple is an immense altar in bronze with bull’s head 
and horns wrought in repoussé, in which symbol 
we seem to recognise the influence of Phoenician 
merchants, who may have brought over represen- 
tations of the sacred symbol of the Cretan 
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Jupiter, such as has lately been shown in the 
drawings found recently on the walls at Gnossos 
by Mr. Evans. In this great bronze altar, and in 
other conceptions of a similar nature which are 
introduced into this scene, Sir Laurence may 
have had in his recollection the description of 
the ‘‘molten sea” in brass, which was made by 
Hiram of Tyre, the worker in brass, to be placed 
in front of Solomon’s temple, and have felt that 
in ancient times brass or bronze played a much 
greater part in the decoration of temples and 
monuments than we have any conception of, 
owing to the entire disappearance of any such 
features, from the value of the metal and its easy 
conversion into armour. Among the treasures 
found in the Regulini Galeassi tomb were many 
utensils in bronze of similar design to those 
which are introduced into this scene at Antium. 
One of these is shown on page 7 in front of the 
shops. 

On the right and left of the temple and round 
the back is a forticus with widely-projecting 
eaves, whose construction somewhat resembles 
that already referred to in the temple of the 
Forum at Rome. The horizontal timbers which 
are brought forward to carry the gutter are 
strengthened by brackets underneath, the two 
being fastened together by iron straps. A similar 
construction is shown in the side wings on each 
side which represent the return ends of this 
same fporticus. The framing and the construc- 
tion of the roof of this structure bears testimony 
not only to Sir Laurence’s draughtsmanship 
in the perspective of such complicated forms, 
but to his intimate acquaintance with the 
practical framing of timber. The way in which 
the timbers are braced, secured by iron or 
bronze straps, wedged together and fixed by 
tenons in the best constructional and therefore 
artistically the most pleasing manner, should be 
carefully noted by all architectural students. In 
the rear of the temple isa structure in two stories, 
which may be regarded as the residence of the 
priests attached to the service of the temple. 
The windows of the dormitory are, perhaps, the 
prettiest contributions in design and colour of 
all the scenery. The wings of this drop scene 
include on the left the entrance doorway of the 
house of some great personage (page 10), and 
represent apparently a projecting portico. The 
piers and their decoration recall those found in 
the Vulci tomb. The superstructure is based on 
the tomb of Payara in the British Museum, and 
consists of a small sanctuary commanding a view 
of the approach to the temple. The roof is 
covered with bronze plates and crowned by a 
ridge in bronze which suggests the model from 
which in after years the terra-cotta cresting 


of ‘“ Coriolanus.”’ 


already referred to was copied. A similar crest- 
ing in bronze was found in the Regulini Galeassi 
tomb at Cervetri. The right-hand wing is the 
entrance gateway of the town of Antium; un- 
fortunately in the theatre the upper portion was 
hidden by a velarium drawn across the stage. 
On page 5 we reproduce the original drawing 
showing the whole design. It was inspired by 
the well-known example at Perugia, but has 
drawn forth an original composition from Sir 
Laurence which is so simple and majestic that 
one cannot but regret that its author was not 
invited by the London County Council to 
contribute designs for the new street. 

One of the most successful scenes in the whole 
play, and withal the simplest, is the interior of 
the Senate-house. This in the original play and 
the synopsis is called the Capitol; but, as in the 
distance is seen the Capitoline Hill with the 
Temple of Jupiter, we may assume it is placed some- 
where near the Forum. The Senate-house consists 
of a hemicycle with five ranges of stone seats, each 
terminated decoratively towards the spectator with 
that feature which was so precious to the artists 
of antiquity, and whose origin, according to 
Professor Petrie’s latest discoveries in Egypt, can 
be dated back to about 4000 B.c., viz., the hind 
leg of a lion. In front of the hemicycle is a 
tripod altar* on which incense was bprnt and 
prayers offered before proceeding to the “business 
of the Senate. In the rear of the hemicycle, and 
rising above the heads of the senators, is a series 
of square Etruscan piers with moulded capitals 
and bases, whose sides are decorated with 
flutings coloured red. These piers form the en- 
closure of the hemicycle and carry an architrave, 
the lower portion being enriched with a bold 
dentil moulding, the upper part painted with 
Etruscan figures. A velarium above is suspended 
beneath the ceiling or roof of the Senate-house, 
possibly for acoustic purposes. There are virtually 
in the scene only three colours, viz., the warm- 
coloured yellow of the stone piers, architraves, and 
seats, the white robes of the senators and the red 
borders of the same, and of the stripes on the 
velarium ; but, both in plain design and colour, the 
effect is obtained by the simplest means and calls 
forth a buzz of admiration when the scene is 
suddenly disclosed. By the employment of square 
piers instead of columns Sir Laurence has given a 
far greater solidity to the structure and the ever- 
varying plane which these piers give is much 
more monumental than that afforded by circular 
columns. 


* The ‘“ Wolf of the Capitol"’ suckling Romulus and Remus 
shown on a pedestal behind the tripod was not reproduced in 
the scenery. 
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14 The Architecture 


STREET SCENES, ROME. 

Of the street scenes in Rome there are two, 
one a drop scene only, remarkably suggestive of 
solidity and space. The serpents painted on the 
wall on the extreme left possibly indicate the 
proximity of a sacrarium or sanctuary, possibly 
are intended to protect the fountain standing in 
front. Beyond is a shop in which terra-cotta 
pots and pans are sold, and one or two amphore 
or wine jars stand out on the pavement. 

In the far distance in the centre is a temple, 
which might be that dedicated to Diana on the 
Aventine Hill. Below this is a series of terraces, 
from the lower one of which a flight of steps 
descends to the street. This flight of steps 
possibly belong to the mansion, of which a 
portico of columns is seen on the left with a 
pergola over it. The right hand of the scene 
is occupied by a shop for the sale of vegetables 
and dried fish, the latter suspended in one of 
those festoons which delighted the Roman mind. 
A fine bronze statuette (which would be worth 
many times its weight in gold now) also finds 
a place on the counter. Above the shop is 
shown one of those wood and mud constructions 
to which Vitruvius refers when he says, ‘ As to 
wattled walls, would they had never been invented, 
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for though conveniently and expeditiously made, 
they are conducive to great calamity from their 
acting almost like torches in case of fire.’’ Prior 
to the Empire they abounded in Rome in conse- 
quence of a law which fixed the thickness of the 
walls of crude brick so that they should not be 
carried above the ground floor.* Most of the 
ordinary buildings of Rome in Republican times 
were built in crude or unburnt brick, and Vitru- 
vius tells us that “the best bricks are those 
which have been made for at least two years, 
for in a period less than that they will not dry 
thoroughly.” ‘‘ The inhabitants of Utica,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ allow no bricks to be used in their buildings 
which are not at least five years old and approved 
by a magistrate.” These walls were protected at 
the top by ‘‘ courses of tiles about one foot anda 
half in height and projecting over the walls like 
the corona ofa cornice.” The faces of these walls 
were further guaranteed from damage by a coat of 
stucco applied externally. The duration of such 


* This remark does not apply to the piers of this shop, which, 
from the weight they have to carry, were probably built in tufa. 
Tufa was not a good ‘‘ weather stone,”’ but when protected from 
frost and wet by a coating of stucco was of ample strength for 
building purposes. The stucco formed a good absorbent ground 
for painting over, an opportunity Sir Laurence has made use of. 
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walls is attested by the discoveries made twenty 
years ago at Olympia in the Temple of Juno, the 
crude brick walls of which must have lasted some 
twelve centuries. Their value in Rome also is 
evidenced by another passage in Vitruvius, in 
which, speaking of the production of lasting 
structures, he says, ‘‘ Those walls which are 











Photo: Henry Irving. 


SIDE WING: ETRUSCAN COSTERMONGER’S 
STALL FOR THE SALE OF ROASTED PINE- 
CONES AND WINE. FROM THE ORIGINAL 


WATER-COLOUR, 
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built of soft and smooth-looking stone will not last 
long. Hence, when valuations are made of exter- 
nal walls, we must not put them at their original 
cost.” ‘‘ This is not the practice in the case of 
brick walls, which, whilst they stand upright, are 
always valued at their first cost.” The value of 
ground in Rome, however, required that there 
should be upper floors, and these were built in 
wood or reeds and mud (wattle and dab), and 
protected externally by plaster. This is appa- 
rently the class of structure which Sir Laurence 
has suggested above his shop, and in order to 
obtain more room he has corbelled them out. 
An instance of this was found at Pompeii: the 
corbelling out had, of course, the further advantage 
of affording some shelter from the heat of the sun 
when it shone straight down any of the streets. 
Not the least interesting portion of this street 
view is the foreground, in which Sir Laurence has 
indicated the foot pavement, raised some twelve 
inches above the roadway with the stepping 
stones across the street, necessary in rainy 
weather, as the paved streets served the purpose 
of an open sewer to drain off the surface water. 
Many of such stepping stones are seen in Pompeii. 
It must have been a difficult task to guide the 
horses’ legs and chariot wheels between these 
steps, and motor cars would have been impossible. 
The kerbs of the foot pavement and narrow bands 
by the side of them were in large blocks of lava, 
the centre of the roadway being paved with 
smaller blocks like the cobble streets of our 
ancestors. 

The second street scene did not form part of 
the series which Sir Laurence proposed origi- 
nally for the play, but was set out by him in the 
painting room of the theatre. We have no illus- 
tration of it therefore. The design was probably 
suggested by the title given to a scene in the 
original play, “‘ Rome, a Street near the Gate.” 
In a street descending on the left at right angles 
to the proscenium is an entrance gateway of three 
arches. The centre portion of the scene is filled 
with a public building, probably the Exchange. 
The great hall is enclosed externally on the upper 
story with a peristyle of square piers, similar in 
design to what we have described as a tribune in 
the Forum scene. Under the peristyle is a series 
of shops which shows either that the limited com- 
pany who erected it were not averse from turning 
an honest penny by the rent received from shops, 
or that the Roman County Council desired to be 
on good terms with their new masters who had 
just been called into existence and known as ‘‘ The 
tribunes of the people.” History repeats itself, 
and the shareholders of the company or the rate- 
payers would receive some consolation when they 
were told that the shops were all let out at good 
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rentals. Similar shops to these are found 
throughout the East at the present day, and in 
Pompeii even the nobles did not scruple to sell 
the produce of their estates in shops which were 
built surrounding their mansions. 


INTERIORS. 

Of the hall of Aufidius’s house the lower portion 
only was lighted up in the theatre, so that the 
design has never been seen. In the reproduction 
(page 15) we showthe complete composition, which 
has this special value, that so far as was possible 
Sir Laurence has adhered to the design and 
decoration of one of the Etruscan tombs at 
Corneto. The horizontal portion of the ceiling is 
decorated with circular medallions, the sloping 
sides with that type of ornament copied from 
platted work in wood fibres of different colours 
which is found in all archaic periods. At the 
level of the wall plate runs a frieze on which are 
represented chariots and horses being driven up 
to the racecourse, on the left is shown the grand 
stand filled with spectators, underneath are 
private boxes in which other figures are taking 
their ease, some of whom have apparently (on 
the loss of their stakes) attempted to drown 
their sorrows in Falernian wine. The frieze is 
continued on the left-hand wall, where other 
athletic sports are going on. The upper part of 
the wall above the dado is decorated with figures 
of musicians and dancers, suggesting the ‘‘ variety 
entertainment” given in Aufidius’s house. The 
doorway on the left finds its original type of design 
in one of the tombs at Norchia. The origin of 
the peculiar pendants on each side of the lintel 
has never yet been satisfactorily accounted for. 
It may represent the ends of the pendant slabs of 
terra-cotta which were fixed on the ends of the 
mutuli of the projecting eaves of a temple but 
not continued along the front, where with an 
open portico they would not have been required, 
and would have interfered with the light admitted 
to the cellar. The large collection of terra-cotta 
cornices, roof tiles, and pendant slabs found within 
the last twenty years at Lanuvium, Arita, and 
other places, and now in the British Museum and 
in the museums at Rome and Florence, may 
eventually throw more light on this subject. 
When making this drawing Sir Laurence felt 
that if actual lamps had been provided for the 
scene they would not have thrown the proper 
light on the ceiling, and he decided to paint the 
sources of light as also the reflection thrown 
therefrom on walls and ceiling. 


INTERIOK OF THE HOUSE OF CORIOLANUS. 
The room in the house of Coriolanus (page 13) 
in which Volumnia receives her guests has a roof 
VOL. X.—B 
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similar to that in the hall in Aufidius’s house. 
From the description given by Vitruvius this should 
be the “‘ great wcus in which the mistress of the 
family sits with the spinsters.” The room is of 
lofty proportions and opens into the “ peristy- 
lium, which has a portico on three sides.” This 

















Photo: Henry Irving. 
SIDE WING: ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL WATER- 
COLOUR. 
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is the reading given by Vitruvius of the Greek 
house, which seems to correspond more closely 
with the house of Coriolanus than the examples 
we find in Pompeii. The peristylium in the 
Greek house would seem to have taken the place 
of the atrium in the Pompeian house, the differ- 
ence being that the atrium was partially roofed 
over on each side and had a compluvium in the 
centre, whereas in the peristylium the court was 
open to the sky. In _ both cases, 
however, the side rooms were lighted only from 
the central court, there being no windows in the 
external wall, except in the case of the upper 
storey. The «cus, which opens direct into the 
peristylium, receives additional light from clere- 
story windows, which are filled with pierced stone 
lattices. Of the six panels in which the windows 


always 


are fixed, four only have the pierced stonework, 
the other two being blocked externally by the 
roof over the portico. These are decorated with 
figures, the mistress of the house in one panel 
welcoming the arrival of guests in the other, one 
of whom brings an offering of some kind. In 
the peristylium with its porticoes Sir Laurence 
restores an interior which differs widely from 
well-known examples in the Pompeian houses. 
1st. The plan of the house seems to bear a close 
resemblance to the remains found in recent years 
of Greek houses at Athens, Priene and Delos. 
2ndly. Instead of columns the peristylium is sur- 
rounded with square piers; and, 3rdly, below 
these piers are carried walls about seven feet 


high, thus providing greater privacy to the 
porticoes which give access to the ¢riclinia, 


the bedchambers, and other apartments for the 
family. In the conjectural restoration shown 
Sir Laurence has been guided by the disposition 
and architectural detail of the Etruscan house as 
reproduced in the tombs, and the study of the 
features introduced into this and other scenes 
shows that the Etruscans were by no means 
limited to the one so-called Tuscan order, which 
is described by Vitruvius, and was apparently 
employed in temples only. There are two types 
of pier introduced in the various scenes, both 
of them derived from tombs at Cervetri. One 
of these, as shown in the Tribune (page 4), 
has a cavetto capital and a base, and may 
possibly have been the respond of the Tuscan 
column of the temple. The other type, as shown 
in the peristylium of the house of Coriolanus, is 
akin to the Ionic order so far as the employment 
of volutes is concerned, but the object of the 
latter is purely decorative, like those of the 
Assyrian and Cyprian examples, differing widely, 
therefore, from the Greek Ionian volutes, which 
was originally constructive, i.e., designed as 
bracket-capitals to lessen the bearing of the 


architrave. The capitals of the piers in Corio- 
lanus’s house are derived from the features in 
beaten bronze which decorate the legs of the 
chairs and tables. In both the types of pier 
shown the flutings form a very. important ele- 
ment in the decoration of the shafts. That these 
capitals are decorative rather than constructive 
is frankly shown in the architecture of the 
court, as the architraves which carry the beams 
crossing the portico actually align with the 
capitals, the work of the latter being confined 
to the supporting of the corona slabs which carry 
the gutter. 

Standing on the rear wall of the portico is a 
sun-dial of the kind known as the “folos”’ or 
‘* heliotropion,” which consisted of a concave 
quarter-sphere on which were incised the lines 
showing the twelve parts of the day with the 
gnomon at the top. Vitruvius describes several 
forms of dials, and in Chapter IX., Book 10, says, 
‘* Berosus the Chaldean was the inventor of the 
semi-circle hollowed in asquareand inclined accord- 
ing to the climate.” This is the type reproduced 
in Sir Laurence’s drawing, and it accords with two 
or three Greek dials now in the British Museum. 
On a pedestal in the British Museum is a repre- 
sentation of a sun-dial carried on lions’ feet; a 
similar support exists in a Greek dial at Athens, 
and the sun-dial in Coriolanus’s house rests on the 
paws of a lion. Beyond this is the pediment of a 
temple or of the /ararium attached to Coriolanus’s 
house. The reproduction was taken from a 
water-colour drawing by Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema now exhibited in the Royal Water 
Colour Society. There is one element in which 
the drawing differs from many produced by the 
Master; there is no marble represented, nor will 
it be found in any of the scenes. Marble was, 
we believe, pleaded for at the theatre, but Sir 
Laurence was obdurate, as he knew full well that 
three or four centuries had to pass before it was 
introduced as a building material into Rome. 

The moonlight scene representing a view of 
Antium with the house of Tullus Aufidius on 
the left (page 19) is one of the most impressive 
scenes. Unfortunately, in consequence of the 
short duration of Scene 1, not only does the 
view pass away too quickly, but, owing to the 
brilliance of the moonlight, the design of Tullus 
Aufidius’s house can scarcely be appreciated. 
We are fortunate, therefore, in being allowed to 
reproduce a water-colour drawing now exhibiting 
at the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. The temple in the distance bears a 
strong resemblance to the example already de- 
scribed as existing in the Forum, but the porticus 
round it is of different design. A second temple 
on the right in the far distance shows the 
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architectural importance of Antium in early times. 
On the left, in front of the great olive tree which 
partially hides the principal temple, is the famous 
Chimera, raised on a pedestal, based on a tomb 
at Norchia. This Chimera, with the head and 
body of a lion, from whose back projects the head 
of a goat, and whose tail terminates with a ser- 
pent’s mouth, isin bronze; it was found at Arezzo 
in 1534, and now enriches the museum at 
Florence. Its origin is said to be authenticated 
by the inscription on the fore paw in Etruscan 
characters. On the right of the scene is another 
Etruscan temple with a portico, of which we see 
only the angle square pier. On the left, rising 
above an enclosure wall decorated with pilasters 
and volute capitals, of which there is an example 
in the British Museum in the background of a 
bas-relief, is the house of Tullus Aufidius, which 
is carried to the unusual height of three stories, 
viz., ground and two upper floors; but the great 
hall of Aufidius’s house may have risen through 
two stories. There is a porticus round the ground 
story and a balcony above with projecting eaves ; 
the latter, perhaps, a little heavy for the wood 
structure carrying it. The framing of the corbels 
carrying the balcony is based on the tomb of 
Payara already referred to, and we recognise at 
a glance that Tullus Aufidius employed the 
architect of the porticus round the court of the 
Temple of the Forum to design his house. The 
second floor was probably occupied by the ser- 
vants of the establishment, and it is possible that 
the roof was a flat terrace roof, where during the 
summer months the family passed the night. 

The remaining illustration (page 21) represents 
Antium as seen from outside one of its entrance 
gates. It was not brought into the play, but 
portions of it were embodied in other scenes. 
Thus the temples in the distance figured in the 
Forum at Antium beyond the temple and priests’ 
residence, and portions of the walls were shown 
in the camp scene near Rome where Volumnia 
with her maidens came to plead before Coriolanus 
to save Rome. In the entrance gateway we 
recognise our old friend at Perugia flanked by two 
enormous towers, and on the right and left are 
the double line of walls which protected the town. 
Vitruvius describes in detail ‘‘ those instruments 
which have been invented for defence from 
danger and for the purpose of self-preservation,”’ 
such as scorpions, catapulte and ballista, but he 
does not refer to the design and construction of 
fortification walls, which in early days were 
frequently undertaken by architects. In the 
older part of Pompeii, however, have been found 
the remains of the walls which protected the town 
in its earlier days, and these correspond with 
those Sir Laurence has introduced into his 
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drawing, viz., an outer wall about thirty feet high 
from the ground outside, and an inner wall rising 
some sixteen feet higher, both bristling with 
battlements: between the two is an embankment 
or terrace fifteen feet wide, allowing for a quick 
concentration of the troops besieged at any point 
where an attack was about to be made, the outer 
walls themselves being protected by towers pro- 
jecting beyond them. In the drawing we are 
now considering, the citadel, in which were built 
the principal temples, is enclosed with an 
additional wall seen above the town walls. In 
this we recognise the semi-circular-headed open- 
ings similar to those which existed in the walls of 
Servius Tullius in Rome; it is supposed that 
they were used for the catapulte or balliste 
machines, which shot forward arrows or stones 
with immense velocity. These walls, portions of 
which still exist on the Aventine Hill, were 
fifty feet in height and ten feet six inches thick ; 
the cills of the openings were thirty feet from the 
ground, and inside the wall was a terrace resting 
on a bed of solid concrete, said to be the earliest 
example of its use in Rome (578 B.c.). 

On the terrace carried by this wall, and in front 
of the temple, is a lofty square pedestal with a 
bronze figure representing the double-winged 
Phoenician goddess Astarte holding in her hands 
a dove, the emblem of fruitfulness. For the 
temple itself Sir Laurence has drawn his inspira- 
tion from the facade of a tomb cut in the rock at 
Norchia near Viterbo. The front of this tomb 
represents a temple with a portico of four columns 
and two square angle piers, which authenticates 
the fidelity of Sir Laurence’s conjectural restora- 
tions in other cases. 

But here the article must be brought to a close, 
with a consciousness of many shortcomings in 
the endeavour to describe the various portions of 
Sir Laurence’s designs, but encouraged by the 
fact that the conjectural restorations will speak 
for themselves. It is quite possible that in some 
cases Sir Laurence’s inspirations have not always 
been followed, and ideas have been attributed to 
him of which he was unconscious, but the object 
will have been served if the descriptions given 
awaken an increased interest in a very remark- 
able series of scenes. Warm praises should 
here be accorded to those artists who, working 
hand in hand with Sir Laurence, have, in their 
labours, caught so much of his inspiration in 
their reproductions on the stage. Mr. Harker 
and Mr. Hawes Craven have won his gratitude 
for the efforts they made to complete the 


work within the short time placed at their 
disposal, and the public have on many occasions 
shown their appreciation of the splendid effect 
produced. 
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Richmond Hill and Marble All. 


ICHMOND HILL AND MARBLE 
HILL: BY D. S.. MacCoer. 


Some South Sea broker from the City 
Will purchase me, and more’s the pity, 
Lay all my fine plantations waste 
To fit them to his vulgar taste. 
SwiFT. 
A Pastoral Dialogue [between Richmond 
Lodge and Marble Hill] written after the news 
of the King’s death [1727]. 

THE object of this article is to give those 
who are interested in the preservation of the 
view from Richmond Hill and the riverside 
woods and meadows of Twickenham an exact 
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and Twickenham. The Surrey shore, to the 
spectator’s left, may be neglected for the present. 
Petersham Park and meadows are public property, 
and Ham House, with its avenues and meads 
stretching away to Kingston, is at present in no 
danger. It is the Middlesex shore, to the right, 
which is threatened. Turn now to the map, 
taken, by permission, from the last Ordnance 
Survey. This shows, between Richmond Bridge 
and Twickenham Ferry, a series of properties 
that survive, a precarious screen, between the river 
and the villas of the Richmond Road, and main- 
tain, for the View, its illusion of woodland. The 
first section, behind Cambridge House, has been 
invaded. A great deal of building has taken 








THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL. 


idea of the situation and character 
parts in danger, and more particularly of 
Marble Hill, the most important of all. To 
illustrate the facts, photographs have been 
used—at some loss, of course, to grandeur of 
effect, for no one ever sees a view as a photo- 
graph gives it, but combines and frames the 
material while moving from point to point. For 
the picture I will trust the recollection of my 
readers. 

A glance at the photograph taken, for clearness 
sake, beyond the splendid framing of the terrace 
elms, and just below the ‘“‘ Star and Garter,” 
shows the bend of the river between Richmond 


of the 











Photo: Henry Irving. 


place recently, and blocks of little six-roomed 
villas have been added to the older ‘‘ Cambridge 
Park.” These now cut to the back of 
Cambridge House, and threaten to show on 
the river front, but there still remains a narrow 
belt of green. Beyond this point the building 
has been on the other side of Richmond Road 
and is happily, as yet, concealed. Two properties 
belonging to Sir J. Whittaker Ellis follow: these 
are safe, and Meadowbank «nd Meadowside in 
no immediate danger. It is the next property, 
Marble Hill, whose fate hangs in thé balance. 
Now it is certainly desirable that a big scheme 
should be attempted to preserve the whole river- 
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Reproduced from the Ordnance map by permussion of ths Controller of H.MS Stationery Office. 


MAP, SHOWING THE THAMES FROM RICHMOND 
BRIDGE TO EEL PIE ISLAND, TWICKENHAM. 


Note.—Richmond Hill lies iust outside of the map, to the?right of the ** Terra.e Gardens.” Lebanon House is between Or'eins House 
and York House. 





Richmond Hill and Marble Hill. 


side belt for ever, and such is Sir Whittaker 
Ellis’s idea. His proposal includes the riverside 
to Marble Hill, and beyond that to the Ferry. 
But whether this be practicable or not, Marble 
Hill at least ought to be secured. Look again at 
the view from Richmond Hill. Cambridge Park 
and three other properties do not come into this, 
the principal view, and are largely screened away 
by the terrace trees. This, the ‘‘ view” proper, 
begins with Glover’s Island, now secured by Mr. 
Waethter’s generosity, which is seen lying in the 
bed of the stream. Behind this is a slice of 
Meadowside, and just beyond the nose of the 
island, where trees cut across the meadow, Marble 
Hill begins. The nearer part was of old Little 
Marble Hill, but the two are now one. The 
centre and critical point of th? view, the wooded 
promontory that forms the inside curve of the 
river is, it will be seen, Marble Hill. Its farther 
boundary, the sharp projection at the extremity 
of the curve, is the beginning of the Orleans 
House property, and what might be called the 
French Shore of Twickenham, for beyond it is 
Lebanon House (to be referred to later), once the 
Prince de Joinville’s, and beyond that again York 
House, the present Duke of Orleans’ place. All 
these places have their importance in the total 
effect, but it is evident that the deep wedge of 
woodland formed by Marble Hill is its most 
necessary and indispensable part: that spoiled, 
the view tumbles to pieces, with an eyesore for 
its focus. 

This understood, let us go down into the view 
and see what we should lose nearer at hand. 
Another photograph shows a reversal of the first ; 
Marble Hill fills the scene to the left beyond the 
little Orleans House projection and the “Star 
and Garter,” mistakeable at a distance for the 
royal chateau it ought to be, builds up with this 
sweep of lordly woodland to frame it. A third 
photograph gives the effect looking over to Marble 
Hill from the Surrey side. All who know the 
river remember the solemn effect of the house, 
set far back in the meadow, with its huge wings 
of trees on either side. A fourth view, from the 
footpath on the Middlesex side, shows the house 
and near trees more fully. 

The house, whose simple block and pyramidal 
roof take their place so well in the picture, has 
an interest as well for the architect as for the 
lover of tradition and literature. It belongs to 
a moment in England when architecture was a 
polite art—almost a science—cultivated by lords 
and scholars, and the idea of handling landscape 
and water in large and stately conjunction 
with building possessed patron and architect. 
Gardening, moreover, that had occupied Francis 
Bacon at Twittenham Park on the other side of 
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Richmond Bridge, became a passion with Pope 
in this same Twickenham vale, and he is credited 
with laying out the grounds of Marble Hill for 
his friend Lady Suffolk. This was one of those 
clever and agreeable great ladies who can gather 
about them the poets and wits of a time in an 
easy, free, and emulous society. The favourite, ex- 
tremely proper according to her friends, of a not 
very impassioned or lavish king, she was able to 
set up her own little court by royal subsidy, and 
have it shaped by her courtier artists and men of 
letters. She had gone out with her husband, then 
Mr. Howard, to cultivate the Hanoverian line 
before the death of Queen Anne. Husband and 
wife obtained offices at Court, and after the 
accession of George I. attached themselves to the 
household of the Prince of Wales. There the lady 
seems to have enjoyed a see-saw between rudeness 
and favour from her royal master. He pensioned 
off her husband, who by the death of his elder 
brothers became Earl of Suffolk, and gave her 
£12,000 towards the building of her Twicken- 
ham villa. After the accession of the Prince 
as George II. she lived much in retirement at 
Marble Hill, married, on the death of the Earl, 
the Hon. George Berkeley, and died in 1767. 
Gay had rooms assigned to him in the house; 
Pope, Swift and Arbuthnot by turns acted as 
major-domo, looking after the cellar, icehouse 
and gardens; and Horace Walpole was an 
intimate of later years. Among Pope’s verses will 
be found several references, uncomplimentary 
or complimentary to the Countess; the piece 
“On a Certain Lady at Court” is the most 
famous. Swift wrote her “character,” the 
dialogue from which some lines are quoted at 
the head of this article, and various letters to 
the lady. But the finest spark she struck from 
literature was the magical opening of a song by 
the Earl of Peterborough, who conducted, he 
aged with her elderly, a duel of love-letters at 
long range. The first two lines and some other 
felicities in this piece might have gained it a 
place in the anthologies, though it certainly 
drops from romance to a more ordinary level 
of polite versemaking and epigram. 


I said to my heart, between sleeping and waking, 

“ Thou wild thing, that always art leaping or aching, 
What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 
By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-patation ? ” 


Thus accused, the wild thing gave this sober reply : 
“See, the heart without motion, though Celia pass by ! 
Not the beauty she has, not the wit that she borrows, 
Give the eye any joys, or the heart any sorrows. 


“ When our Sappho appears—she, whose wit so refined 
I am forced to applaud with the rest of mankind— 
Whatever she says is with spirit and fire ; 

Ev’ry word I attend, but I only admire. 
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“ Prudentia as vain’y would put in her claim, 

Ever gazing on heaven, though man is her aim : 
’Tis love, not devotion, that turns up her eyes, 
Those stars of this world are too good for the skies. 


“ But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, 

Her wit so genteel, without art, without care ; 
When she comes in my way—the motion, the pain, 
The leapings, the achings, return all again.” 


! a woman of reason ! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season ; 
When so easy to guess who this angel should be, 

Would one think Mrs. Howard ne’er dreamt it was she ? 


Marble Hill thus fired Mordaunt; it softened 
Swift, and is Pope’s most poetical work. 


O wonderful creature 


My groves, my echoes, and my birds 

Have taught him his poetic words. 
it says of him in Swift’s Dialogue. Marble Hill 
is a monument of our poetry, where we may 
taste the orderly dream of eighteenth century 
classics. The trees of it have outgrown the 
order, it is true, even as its paradise of birds 
outsings all the ‘‘ poetic words” of the designer. 
But a poet made for us ‘“‘this ease,” and we 
ought to be the sorrier to destroy it. 

Horace Walpole,* giving Lord Bathurst and 
Pope the credit of the gardens, gives Lord Pem- 
broke the authorship of the house. ‘‘ The soul of 
Inigo Jones,” he says, seemed still to hover over 


* «* Anecdotes of Painting.” 


its favourite Wilton and to have assisted the muses 
of arts in the education of this noble person 
He removed all that obstructed the view to 
or from his palace, and threw Palladio’s theatric 
bridge over his river No man had a 
purer taste in building than Earl Henry, of 
which he gave a few specimens besides his works 
at Wilton. The new lodge in Richmond Park, 
the Countess of Suffolk’s house at Marble Hill, 
Twickenham, the water-house in Lord Orford’s 
park at Houghton, are incontestable proofs of Lord 
Pembroke’s taste.”” Lord Pembroke, like Lord 
Burlington, probably did little more than turn 
over the pages of Palladio’s drawings, and demand 
from an architect that some general idea founded 
on these should be carried out. The architect in 
this case was no doubt Robert Morris, who 
describes himself on the title page of one of his 
books as “‘ of Twickenham.”’ Two of the designs 
mentioned by Walpole, the bridge at Wilton and 
the lodge in Richmond Park, bear his name in 
the ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.” Elevations and 
plans of Marble Hill* are also given, but with- 
out the author’s name, probably because general 
report gave them to the Earl. But Marble Hill 
is evidently by the same hand as Richmond Lodge, 
and every bit of it, from its plan to its weather- 
* Page 93, Vol. III., of 1767-71 edition. The description is, 
‘A House in Twittenham, Middlesex, near the River Thames.’’ 
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cock, can be paralleled from the designs for man- 
sions and other buildings published by Morris as 
his own. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in his “ His- 
tory of Renaissance Architecture in England” 
takes for granted that Marble Hill is Morris’s, 
and says of him, ‘he was fond of covering his 
buildings-with a great pyramidal roof, set at a 
very low angle, omitting all parapets or blocking 
courses,” a feature illustrated at Marble Hill. 
Mr. Blomfield speaks of Inverary Castle (begun 
1745) as Morris's first building, missing the date 
of Marble Hill, which was begun in 1724. (Date 
given in ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,” and borne out 
by various references to the progress of the build- 
ing in Lady Suffolk’s Correspondence, edited 
by J. W. Croker, 2 vols., Murray, 1824). This 
throws back Morris twenty-one years earlier in 
the century, and makes him one of the first 
enthusiasts for pure Palladianism along with 
Campbell and Kent. Mr. Blomfield speaks con- 
temptuously of his powers; he is certainly lost 
when he attempts originality, as his more freakish 
projects show, and his detail is heavy and poor ; 
but once or twice, as at Wilton and Marble Hill, 
he contrived an agreeable effect within the leading 
strings of a formula. No one was ever a more 
pedantic formalist. He believed that on the 
musical analogy of the seven notes of the scale 
he had determined the seven possible propor- 
tions for building rooms. He says, ‘‘ The cube 
—the cube and half —the double cube —the 
duplicates of 3, 2, and 1—of 4, 3, and 2—of 5, 4, 
and 3—of 6, 4, and 3, produce all the harmonic 
proportions of rooms.” The parts of a room, 
even, he could deduce in the same fashion. Thus 
he gives a formula for the height of chimney- 
pieces : 

“To find the height of the opening of a 
chimney from any given magnitude of a room, 
add the length and height of the room together, 
and extract the square root of that sum, and half 
that root will be the height of the chimney.”* 

At Marble Hill Morris was evidently deeply 
interested in hiscube; the saloon on the first floor 
looking towards the river is a cube of twenty-four 
feet. To this room other parts of the house are 
somewhat sacrificed, but the most agreeable feature 
is a hall immediately underneath. The ceiling 
is supported by four columns with Ionic corner 
volutes, and cn the walls are medallions and 








®* From ‘Lectures on Architecture, consisting of Rules 
founded upon Harmonick and Arithmetical Proportion in 
Building. Designed as an Agreeable Entertainment for Gentle- 
men, and more particularly useful to all who make Architecture 
or the Polite Arts their Study. Read to a Society established 
for the Improvement cf Arts and Sciences.’’ Morris was a 
prolific writer on architecture, beginning with the Essay in 
Defence of Ancient Architecture, 1728. His works include a 
poetical tragedy. 


reliefs. In summer the effect of entering this 
cool white place from the broad terrace, and of 
looking out from it over garden and meadow to the 
river must have been charming.* The house is 
of brick, stucco-covered, with ornaments in Port- 
land stone. The most lavish part was the stair- 
cases, floors and panelling in mahogany (the 
saloon is decorated with panelling, framing copies 
of Vandyke, and other pictures); and a legend is 
mentioned in Cobbett’s ‘‘ Memorials of Twicken- 
ham” that this mahogany almost occasioned a 
war with Spain, because it was taken by the 
King’s officer in the Bay of Honduras without 
leave from the Spanish Court. The exterior 
aspect will be gathered from the photographs. 
On the side away from the river the elevation in 
‘Vitruvius Britannicus”’ shows an outer double 
staircase, giving access to the first floor. This 
seems to have been given up, and a crescent- 
shaped arrangement of walls substituted, enclosing 
a forecourt. On this side a vast meadow stretches 
to the Richmond Road, encircled by avenues, the 
opening of one of which is given in a photograph. 
Magnificent elms and ilexes are the chief trees, 
but chestnuts, weeping willows (said to have been 
first planted here in England), and other trees 
abound. In these meadows and avenues one 
might suppose one’s self a hundred miles from 
London, and Richmond Hill composes itself 
majestically among towers of foliage without an 
interruption. 

Morris was a theorist on :andscape as well 
as architectural harmony. To the various kinds 
of prospect he fitted the various ‘‘modes” 
of Greek music, about which there was much 
confused speculation in his time. To the pros- 
pect from Richmond Hill he fitted the Dorian 
mode, for though ‘‘ advantageous for Prospects of 
Beauty it has less of Grandeur than Shooter’s 
Hill.” A storm from Shooter’s Hill ‘‘ would fill 
us with Tenderness and Surprize, and even then 
the Image would have no Tincture of that Horror 
which would arise in us from the View of a Storm 
from Dover Cliff. In short, on Richmond Hill 
the scenes are more still and silent, and a kind of 
pensive Gaiety is rather the Effect of the Survey 
than that Vivacity which is diffused through us at 
the Contemplation and in the Enjoyment of the 
other.” Stodgy and funny as the good designer’s 
speculations on “situation” read, here we trace 
the amalgam of poetry and Palladianism that 
gave us Marble Hill, an architect’s rendering of 
the feelings of Pope in the forms of Palladio. 

Mr. Inigo Thomas puzzled out a plan of the 
gardens which was published in ‘‘Country Life ”’ 
for February 24, 1900. The arrangement of the 





* « Marble Hill”’ is said to be a corruption of ‘‘ Marble Halil,” 
whether dating from this house or not I cannot say. 
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avenues, whose splendid wreck gives the present 
picturesque grouping, may be gathered from the 
old print reproduced, of a date when the trees 
were no higher than the house. Mr. Thomas 
also gave a photograph of the orangery, a wooden 
stone-painted building, and of the landward front 
of the house, which ought to draw a good mark 
or two even from so exacting a critic as Mr. 
Blomfield in some future edition. 

Such is the situation, history, and character of 
Marble Hill. For nearly twenty years after the 
death of its last occupant, General Peel, it stood 
empty. Builders would not look at it because 
the meadow between the house and the river is 
frequently flooded when the river is high, and 
embankment would cost an enormous sum. A 
few years ago the Twickenham Council might 
have had the whole property, I am told, for 
£26,000. There is little public spirit or wealth 
in Twickenham, and on local councils the ideas 
of builders, land agents, and tradesmen are apt 
to prevail. It is in the interest of all these 
classes to have a big estate broken up and small 
houses multiplied. The present owner then 
bought the property. His wish, I believe, is that 
the riverside part up to the house should be taken 
over by a public body, but he has determined to 
lay out the part between the house and the 
Richmond Road for building. Three roads are 
now being cut across this part. It is argued that 
building here will not affect greatly the view from 
the Hill. It is true that the riverside half with 
the trees about the house is the more essential 
part, and on saving this, if no better can be done, 
efforts must be concentrated; but Marble Hill 
itself will be badly damaged, and the chance of a 
splendid park for a quick-growing new town will 
be lost. By the time these lines appear in print 
it will be known whether the Twickenham District 
Council is prepared to take action, and other 
public bodies are stirring. £30,000 would pro- 
bably save the riverside part, and a_ public 
subscription, I am convinced, would bring in a 
large part of this sum if a public body will lead 
the way with a scheme or a grant. 

A word may be added about Lebanon House. 
This estate, with its historic cedars, between 
Twickenham Ferry and the Richmond Road, is 
also being cut up for “artistic villa residences.” 
The charming house and river front at least 
might easily be saved. They have been offered 
to Twickenham for a public library at £6,000, 
and could probably be had for less. The library 
is badly needed, and will have to be built soon at 
a much greater cost. The Council has refused 
to accept the offer. Now it seems to me that 
Twickenham, not rich enough to buy the whole 
riverside belt or Marble Hill, might very well do 











APPROACH TO MARBLE HILL Photo: Henry Irving. 
FROM RICHMOND ROAD. 


its part for the river by saving Lebanon House 
and gaining for itself a library, unmatched for 
situation, where the pleasures of reading would 
be doubled, and, O councillors! uncommonly 
cheap. 


POSTSCRIPT.—The Twickenham District Council has the 
honour of being the first public body to take action. At 
their meeting on June 27 Dr. Ward moved for a committee 
“to investigate the amount of land that would be required 
in the parish of Twickenham to preserve the _ historic 
view from Richmond Hill, and to dedicate the same as 
an open space for ever to the public.” The committee 
further to report on the probable amount that would be 
required to purchase the land, estimate the share the 
District Council ought to contribute, the sum to be asked 
for from the County Council, and by subscription from the 
public. The whole council was constituted a committee, 
to meet on the Ist instant. The two schemes mentioned 
were Mr. Judd’s and Sir Whittaker Ellis’s. The former 
proposes to obtain a covenant from the owners of the various 
properties mentioned above, binding them not to build on the 
river frontage. For this, and the purchase outright of the 
Cambridge House section, he estimated a cost of £38,000. 
This is not a proposal likely to commend itself to public bodies 
or subscribers. Sir Whittaker Ellis’s plan includes the 
purchase outright of the whole of Marble Hill. This is clearly 
the first: point to aim at. Lord Meath, Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, has written to the 
papers, pointing out that the Middlesex County Council has 
powers to make a grant. The matter has also been mentioned 
in the Parks Committee of the London County Council. 
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. | ‘HE LATE JOHN McKEAN BRYDON. 


THE trite observation, ‘‘ The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men,” is singularly appro- 
priate to the career of John Brydon. We do not 
find his biography in any of the volumes devoted 
to lists of eminent persons. He is not in ‘‘ Men 
of the Time” or in “‘ Who’s Who.” He enjoyed 
no honorary distinctions, and had no letters after 
his name except F.R.I.B.A. Yet he must be 
described hereafter as one of those who have left 
the world better than they found it. When we 
look back it seems equally odd that Brydon 
should have attained a certain eminence in the 
profession so long ago as early in the seventies, 
and that in thirty years he had attained no higher. 
All his work leaves the same impression on the 
mind, namely, that it has been carefully thought 
out, that it is complete, and that the designer 
trusted in its fitness for its purpose rather than 
in any display or elaboration for its ornamental 
effect. There is hence a sober satisfaction in 
looking at his buildings at Bath, or at the designs 
for his intended buildings in. London, which is 
too often wanting in modern architecture. Like 
Wren, he rejoiced in ornament—when he could 
get it—but his buildings, like Wren’s, do not need 
it. Gold and marble and mosaic set off such 
work, but they do not add to it. The modern 
Gothic school—for it is impossible in estimating 
the merit of contemporary architecture not to 
institute comparisons—has almost uniformly 
endeavoured to compensate for its neglect of 
proportion by the lavish use of ornament. And 
no wonder, for to my eyes at least—and, I am 
convinced, to the eyes of anyone who has made 
the smallest study of the subject—unornamented 
buildings, such as, for example, the gigantic new 
church near Hammersmith Bridge, or the western 
front of St. Alban’s Cathedral, can only be 
accounted eyesores, as they are, and can only be 
amended by the addition of enough ornament to 
divert the attention. The law, of whose influence 
these are instances, prevails in all the arts; 
painting and music and sculpture equally own 
its power. But there is one reason why examples 
of good architecture in any style can never be so 
common as to tire us; they imply an infinite 
capacity for taking pains—a capacity that is as 
rare as is a satisfactory building. 

The great marvel of such a career as that of 
Wren seems to me never to have been fully set 
forth, namely, that with all his care he did so 
much. We meet his work everywhere in the 
City of London. The society for destroying his 
churches, though it has wrought diligently for 
more than forty years, and though it has spared 
neither pains nor that most potent weapon, 





religious influence, has still left a large number 
of inimitable examples. Inigo Jones did very 
little, and the iconoclasm of the past half century 
has removed very nearly all he left. I fear that 
it will be the same with Brydon. Quite unlike 
Wren, he erected very few buildings; and also 
quite unlike Wren, his designs on paper, rather 
than in stone or brick, will, as was also the case 
with Inigo, perpetuate his artistic memory. 

Among these the first to attract attention was 
probably that which he made for—I was very 
near saying threw away upon—a vacant place in 
Tottenham Court Road. Had it been carried 
out we should have received a remarkable addi- 
tion to the small number of our beautiful build- 
ings. The exterior was apparently to have been 
of brick with stone dressings, and would have 
had a considerable share of what may be called 
quaintness—an air of old-world oddity such as 
characterised some of the best work of the period 
of Whitefield, the preacher—the period, that is, 
immediately succeeding the school of Wren, but 
before that of the Adams. The combination of 
dome and spire recalls a curious design, that, 
namely, with which Sir Christopher is supposed 
to have amused Charles II., when the King was 
induced to describe it as “artificial, proper, and 
useful.” In this Brydon made what artists call a 
tour de force. He chose an arrangement which, 
so far, no one else has seriously attempted to 
carry out here, and he succeeded in showing 
that, carefully treated by a competent hand, 
even this universally ridiculed sketch of 
Wren’s might have its good and suitable side. 
But the surpassing beauty of the Whitefield 
Chapel design did not lie in the exterior. It 
would have been most appropriate, and, as I have 
said, quaint. But the interior, simple, or ap- 
parently so—a combination of dome and columns 
such as would not have been unworthy of the 
architect of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—was capable 
of being beautiful even in stucco, and, in these 
days of polished granite and coloured marble 
might have become one of the buildings of the 
century. The drawings were exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1891, but the design was 
never carried out. 

In 1892 Brydon obtained what must be de- 
scribed as his first great opportunity. In the 
summer of that year his drawings for additions to 
the municipal buildings at Bath were shown at 
the Royal Academy. They were at once ac- 
claimed as most suitable in a place not easy to 
fill. The old Guildhall, a dignified, quiet work of 
Thomas Baldwin, erected in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century had been encumbered, 
in and after 1863, with markets, the entrances 
to which at either side were sufficiently large 
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and obtrusive to spoil every view of the central 
building. Four low archways, ornamented with 
columns, in what we were assured was a Re- 
naissance style, were so contrived as to interfere 
as much as possible with the central block. 

Some examples of similar style, or want of 
style, showed themselves about the same time 
in Queen Square and near the Pump Room, and 
those who most admire the architecture of this 
beautiful city became unwillingly aware that 
‘architectural taste has died out in Bath.” To 
Brydon, after much local opposition, was assigned 
the task of wiping out this reproach. The wings 
to Baldwin’s centre, with their skilfully turned 
corners, their dignified rustications, their fascinat- 
ing turrets, and their sparing but judicious use of 
ornamental reliefs, are to be admired by every 
visitor to a city where an ugly building is a crime. 
Another contest and another and even greater 
triumph awaited Brydon in the additions to 
Baldwin’s Pump Room. Here his admirable 
treatment of the Roman remains which were in 
imminent danger at one time of “ restoration ”’ 
and consequent obliteration, was coupled with 
the creation of a lovely concert room—an interior 
which gave him his one opportunity of showing 
what he might have done at Tottenham Court 
Road. Here, again, any attempt at description 
would be out of place. The drawing exhibited at 
the Academy in 1894 was much modified, but the 
building is readily accessible, and the people who 
succeeded in obtaining the employment of Brydon 
are beginning to find that they have added 
another to the many attractions of their city. 

Incredible as it may seem, a movement was on 
foot as soon as the architect dead—but 
scarcely buried—to bring down the simple un- 
adorned beauty of this interior to a level which 
might be understood—if we are inclined to think 
leniently of the movement as one intended to do 
honour to a great man—by those who love colour 
and gilding more than proportion of form, 
Whether a design to vulgarise Brydon’s Concert 
Room, once he had shown the people of Bath how 
they might revive the glories of the days when 
Allen and Wood led them, can succeed I do not 
know. 


was 





I trust not: and most heartily I wish 
that the painful duty of calling attention to the 
fact was not laid upon me and every other 
admirer of Brydon and of the city he so greatly 
improved. 

Next after the Concert Room, perhaps Brydon’s 
greatest, though smallest, work at Bath, was the 
continuation of the Guildhall buildings, round to 
the eastward. The late Queen Victoria’s sixty 
years on the throne of England was an event 
which Bath could not overlook. The beginnings 
of her reign, her visit as a princess, her accession, 
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her marriage, had been duly celebrated ia the 
Park. The Jubilee Library puts a suitable finish 
to the municipal buildings, and will—if it is let 
alone—always please the eye by its apparent 
simplicity, its subtle charm of proportion, and a 
dignity befitting the joint abode of learning and 
art which it is destined to become. An excellent 
view of the Library and Gallery, looking up towards 
the corner to High Street from Bridge Street, has 
appeared as I write, with other illustrations, in the 
second June number of the Fournal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and shows how 
justly the citizens of Bath may boast of their new 
buildings. 

These beautiful and in the highest sense 
monumental works completed, Brydon’s attention 
was happily turned to the greatest opportunity of 
his life. It must always be a matter, not for 
private regret only, but for public lamentation, 
that with the culmination of his artistic career 
his life has ended. The fate of the great architect 
whose work Brydon admired from his youth up 
was destined to be his, together with a large share 
of his genius. St. George’s Hall at Liverpool 
was never seen by its designer, except on paper. 
Some of us may live to say the same to our 
successors that our fathers said to us, and the 
sadness which has always mingled with our admi- 
ration of St. George’s Hall will equally chasten 
the pleasure of those who see the completion ot 
the buildings in Parliament Street. 

Brydon was still young, as men in middle life 
count youth. Born but sixty years ago, we find 
him associated in his early life with a group of 
Glasgow students of architecture, most of whom 
have since attained eminence. In 1889 his 
hospitals in Covent Garden and Euston Road 
seemed rather to remind us of his powers than to 
prove them. A vestry hall at Chelsea followed, 
but his progress was still slow. In 1891, at a 
bound, as it appeared to those who did not 
know him, he became famous with his work 
at Bath, and it pointed him out as the most 
likely architect to give us a satisfactory design 
for the new Government offices at West- 
minster. His designs for this great national work 
are already well known, and fully justify the 
enlightened taste of hisemployers. To them, now 
that his superintendent care is removed, we look 
to ensure for us that his intentions may be carried 
out without alteration. Brydon’s death following 
so soon upon that of another brilliant Scottish 
architect, Young, whose views he shared and 
whose designs he had undertaken to carry out is 
a heavy national loss. It remains for those who 
have the power to exercise carefully and cautiously 
the trust which now falls to them. 

W. J. Lorrie. 
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MR. C. F. A. VOYSEY’S HOUSE: THE CHILDREN’S BEDROOM. 


“ HE ORCHARD,” CHORLEY 
WOOD, HERTS: BY C. F. A. 
VOYSEY. 


THE site of the above house is on the 
western border of Hertfordshire, 400 feet above 
sea level and about ten minutes’ walk from 
Chorley Wood Station on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. It is situated in an old orchard, in extent 


Photo: Henry Irving. 


about two and a half acres, and stands on ground 
slightly sloping away from Shire Lane to the 
south. On the sunny side of the house a large 
old cherry tree, fifty-nine feet in diameter, casts a 
cool shade on the lawn, but is not near enough 
to shut the sun from any windows of the house. 
There are three other such cherry trees, but 
hardly so large, and about 100 apple trees, mostly 
of considerable age, two walnut trees, one mul- 





MR. C, F. A. VOYSEY IN HIS STUDY AT CHORLEY WOOD. 


Photo: Henry Irving 
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berry, and a weil-formed wych elm. The ground 
is surrounded on three sides by very high hedges, 
interspersed with holly bushes. The soil is gravel 
on chalk, and the cowslips, primroses, buttercups, 
snowdrops, violets, orchis, and honeysuckle grow 
wild in their season. The house is small, having 
only five bedrooms and a good-sized box-room, 
with ventilation at each end; the hot-water tank 
in the middle warming long rows of shelves, 
where linen is kept. There is a dining-room 
20 ft. by 15 ft., and a study 20 ft. by 12 ft. 
with recess for ottoman couch. The school- 
room, which is 14 ft. by 12 ft., and the dining- 
room have long windows, which let in all the 
sun until the hottest part of the day, when 
the sun gets round to the end of the house 
with its one small circular window. The hall 
is 16 ft. by 17 ft. with the porch cut off one 
corner. It has a fireplace and a long window 
seat, arranged for storage of rugs. Under the 
lavatory there is a cellar, which derives light and 
air from a window above ground 
but under the lavatory enclo- 
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privacy of the garden and orchard is not im- 
paired. There is a bicycle room close to the 
kitchen entrance inside the house, proof against 
fog and damp air. The servants’ w.c. and coal 
cellar are both under the main roof. 

The hall fireplace has been found by its central 
position to keep the whole house warm in severe 
weather, and the wood across the lane and the 
little porch together ward off the cold winds. 
From the south windows Chorley Wood Com- 
mon is to be seen over trees, high hedges, and 
ditches in the valley between, and not a house or 
building of any kind will ever rise to mar the view. 
Nightingales, larks, linnets, thrushes, blackbirds, 
wood pigeons, and even foxes, deign to keep 
company with the little white house, which exter- 
nally is faced with cement rough cast, lime 
whitened, and has window dressings of Corsham 
Down stone fitted with Wenham & Waters’ iron 
casements and lead lights. All the paint work 
outside is pale Brunswick green, and the roofing 





sure above. This allows of 
easy access to all pipes, sup- 
plies, and wastes from the 
lavatories and bath-room over. 
The w.c. out of the lavatory on 
the ground floor is built sound 
proof, the w.c. on the floor 
above is exactly over it, and 
only the stupid local by-laws 
prevented the soil-pipe being 
carried through the two w.c.’s 
in a straight run to the drain; 
as it is, they had to be twisted 
and turned to the outside of 
the wall, thanks to the unprac- 
tical theorists who frame these 
regulations. 

The study looks out to a 
wood on the opposite side of 
Shire Lane, which by the grace 
of the Duke of Bedford is not 
to be bought or built upon, so 
that this room has a steady 
north light and plenty of it. 
The rooms throughout the 
house are only eight feet high, 
and with their deep white frieze 
have an abundance of reflecting 
surface. 

The kitchen is on the north 
side of the house, also the scul- 
lery and larder, so that the 
servants have the benefit of a 
cool aspect and all the life 
there is in Shire Lane, and the 
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is of green American slates in gradating courses. 
These are in colour a silvery grey tinged here 
and there with the tints found in the plumage of 
pigeons. The chimneys are weathered with red 
tiles and surmounted with tapered pots, twice 
tarred. From the entrance gate to the main 
entrance porch, hall, kitchen, and offices the 
floors are paved with large slabs of Delabole grey 
slate, all the woodwork throughout the interior 
being painted pure white. Every room has a 
low picture-rail with distemper white frieze and 
ceiling above. The filling below in the hall and 
on the staircase and landing is plain purple 
Eltonbury silk fibre paper. The dining-room 
walls are covered with the material in 
green. The other rooms are papered with pat- 
tern papers designed by the architect, and the 
floors are covered with carpets by the same 
author. The whole of the first floor is covered 
with green cork carpet fitted to the walls, and 
upon that mats are placed where required. Most 
of the furniture is in quite plain oak unstained 
and unpolished from the designs of the architect. 
All the bath, lavatory, and w.c. casings are in 
similar oak framing. Each room has its fire- 
place and its separate foul air exhaust. The fire- 
place tiles are by Van Straaten, and the builders 
were Messrs. ]. Bottrill & Son, of 
The plumbing work was executed by 

Wenham & Waters. 
be drawn in the bath-room at any 
time of the day or night. 


same 


Reading. 
Hot water can 


The water 
is supplied from the local mains. 
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THE ‘‘ Davy Hatt” REstTAv- 
RANT is situated in Davygate, York, 
upon a site adjacent to that formerly 
occupied by a building known as the 
“Davy Hall.” Leaving the plan 
to show the general arrangement of 
rooms, it may be mentioned that the 
corridor (by which the restaurant is 
approached from the street) is lined 
at the sides with salt-glazed bricks 
24 in. thick, having plinth and other 
dressings of local sandstone. The 
ceiling is groined in concrete and 
finished with plaster. Owing to the 
fact that the site is surrounded by 
high buildings and the necessity of 
keeping the dining hall and restaurant 
as large as possible, top lighting has 
been mainly utilised. The dining 
hall and restaurant are treated with 
broad effects of restful colour laid on in 
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masses. At one end of the dining hall is a large 
semi-circular window filled in with stained glass 
by Messrs. G. F. Gascoyne & Son, of Nottingham, 
with a subject representing the knights of King 
Arthur’s Court outside Camelot. This idea is 
continued in the decorative work round the wall, 
the stencilling on the frieze—rose and crown— 
being emblematic of king and country, and this, 
together with the stencilling in the restaurant, 
have been executed from the full-size cartoon of 
the architects. At the opposite end of the dining 
hall is the minstrel’s gallery with staircase leading 
thereto. In the framing over the fireplace under- 
neath this gallery is a model figure representing 
King Arthur, by Mr. G. Milburn, of York, who 
has executed the whole of the carving in the 
building. Special mention should also be made 
of the metal work, electric light fittings and fire 
grates, which are by the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Applied Arts. PENTY AND PENTY. 

GATEWAY, HousE, FARNHAM, SURREY.—We 
illustrate, on page 40, a drawing by Mr. Harold 
Falkner of an entrance gate erected by him for 
the house, “ Strangers’ Corner,” at Farnham. 
of this house, also erected from 
Mr. Falkner’s designs, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year, and was illustrated in our 
Special Academy Supplement. 


A drawing 
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THE “DAVY HALL” RESTAURANT, YORK: 
PENTY AND PENTY, ARCHITECTS. 
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GATEWAY, HOUSE AT FARNHAM: 
HAROLD FALKNER, ARCHITECT. 





